FOREWORD

HALF a century ago, Hippolyte Taine wrote concerning
Robespierre: "After a hundred years he still makes
dupes". Since then the number of Robespierre's parti-
sans has greatly increased. Reims and Arras have named
streets after him, and the latter city has erected a monu-
ment in his honour. In Sicard's monument to the Con-
vention, in the Pantheon in Paris, he occupies the fore-
most place. Modern French historians are far less
critical of him than their colleagues in the past. Some,
like Mathiez, Lefebvre and Pariset, are frank admirers.
The author confesses to a certain sympathy with
Robespierre when he began intensive study of his sub-
ject. This sympathy, curiously enough, was first aroused
by reading Thiers' Histoire de la devolution franpaise.
Thiers wrote his history in the early part of the i9th
century, and could hardly have foreseen that some two
score years later he would have the opportunity of
demonstrating those same qualities of moderation and
mercy for the supposed lack of which he so severely
criticized Robespierre. Now, the author had done con-
siderable reading about the Paris Commune, hence
knew that in 1871, Thiers' military tribunals had within
a few weeks and with considerably less ceremony than
Robespierre proposed in his famous Law of Prairial,
despatched as many unfortunates as had the Revolu-
tionary Tribunal of Paris and all the bloody proconsuls
combined during the entire Reign of Terror!x

1 According to General Appert, Chief of the Military Tribunal,
the number of executions following the Paris Commune was
17,000. Unofficial figures give almost double that number. The
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